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the pictures she had hoped for in this number and offering her
own quota of Glastonbury news. "Mummy says "tis more than
he deserves/'
She remained silent for a second, her brows puckered. ifcWhat
do bewger mean?" she suddenly enquired gravely of the man
by the fire. She evidently felt that The Elms' dining-room was a
source of supply for certain gaps in her knowledge of the world.
"Do bewger mean the Devil?"
But there was heard now a discreet little tap at the locked
door, and Tilly sprang to her feet "I've got to order lunch/'
she said. "Shall we keep her here for the day?"
Philip nodded without speaking; and then as Tilly's hand was
on the door handle, "I think perhaps I will go up there pres-
ently," he said.
"To the opening?"
"Yes, That's what you said, wasn't it?" This appealing to her
for advice on so momentous an occasion, on the question of his
confronting in public his grand enemy, took the little lady's
breath away.
He seemed different in some way as she looked at him now,
standing over there; and for their mates to look different is ex-
tremely disconcerting to women. They prefer the most familiar
tempers to anything inexplicable.
"I ... wouldn't . . . care ... to ... interfere . . . with
your . . . plans, Phil," she stammered nervously. "But if you
do go I must tell Emma lunch won't be till after two. The open-
ing is announced to begin at eleven, you know; but it won't be
over till after one, I'm sure."
While this memorable encounter was taking place in The
Elms' dining-room, for it was already long past ten, an enormous
crowd had assembled at the foot of Chalice Hill, where, as the
Western Gazette had justly remarked, the Mayor's speech was
being "eagerly waited by all Wessex."
It was not only the opening of the Saxon arch and of the Ro-
tunda, but the inauguration of the new Glastonbury commune
that this twentieth of January was to see; and the possibility of
all manner of exciting clashes between those friendly to the
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